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EDITORIAL— 

The  next  issue  of  STYLUS  will  be  published  in  mid-January — a  time  that  now 
seems  far  in  the  future  but  is  actually  almost  distressingly  near.  And,  as  always,  we 
are  in  urgent  need  of  contributions.  Victoria  College  students  are  requested  to 
submit  material  to  any  of  our  staff  members,  or  else  to  turn  it  in  at  the  main  circu- 
lation desk  of  the  library.  "Outsiders"  interested  in  contributions  should  send  it  to: 

JULIAN  REID,  Editor-in-Chief,  STYLUS 
C/O  Victoria  College, 
Victoria,  B.C. 

—  Deadline  for  all  submissions  is  the  first  week  in  January  — 

The  cash  prize  for  best  literary  work  in  our  last  issue  has  been  awarded  to  Renee 
Poisson  for  her  short  poem,  Phosphorescence.  We  would  like  to  congratulate  Renee 
on  this  achievment,  and  on  her  behalf  thank  the  board  of  judges  for  making  this 
decision. 

The  Editors 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  GROUP 

John  had  only  been  at  the  university  for  two 
weeks  now,  but  already  he  knew  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  member  of  the  group.  At  first  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter.  He  had  seen  the 
group  standing  by  a  ramshackle  old  building  which 
had  such  a  list  that  it  reminded  one  of  an  athlete 
poised  for  the  sprint.  He  went  over  and  stood 
beside  them.  He  thought  that  the  group  func- 
tioned like  an  amoeba  and  that  presently  they 
would  flow  over  him  and  enclose  him  within 
their  perimeter.  He  stood  there  and  would  look 
only  at  the  person  who  was  speaking.  He  consis- 
tently agreed  with  everything  that  was  said  al- 
though the  members  of  the  group  were  arguing 
with  one  another.  None  of  them  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  Presently  he  began  to  feel  very  fool- 
ish standing  there  being  ignored.  But  it  would  be 
even  worse  to  walk  away;  so  he  compromised  by 
pulling  a  small  book  out  of  his  pocket  and  begin- 
ning to  read.  After  a  while  the  group  moved  away 
leaving  him  standing,  one  leg  crossed  over  the 
other,  looking  rather  like  an  advertisement.  As 
the  sun  had  set  some  time  earlier  it  was,  of  course, 
too  dark  to  read,  so  John  put  away  his  book  and 
rushed  home  for  dinner.  After  dinner,  he  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  planning  a  new  approach. 


In  the  morning  he  dressed  very  carefully, 
knotting  tie  frequently  before  he  was  satisfied. 
He  walked  quickly  to  the  university  and  began 
to  look  for  Mr.  Kruzzel.  John  had  been  told  that 
Kruzzel  was  a  member  of  the  group,  although 
John  could  never  remember  having  seen  Kruzzel 
in  their  company. 

Eventually  John  found  him.  He  w)as  sitting 
in  a  dimly  lit  booth  at  the  back  of  the  cafeteria. 
There  were  dirty  coffee  cups  scattered  every- 
where. Kruzzel  was  a  short,  fat  man  with  black 
eyes.  He  affected  a  gold  pince  nez.  His  chubby 
fingers  clutched  a  black  cigar.  With  a  vast  reluc- 
ance,  John  sat  down  on  the  opposite  seat  and 
spoke  to  Kruzzel.  "Sir,  I  understand  you  can  get 
me  into  the  group." 

Kruzzel  bent  over  the  table  with  a  confident- 
ial air.  He  pushed  the  stacks  of  coffee  cups  aside 
and  began  to  speak. 

"Ah  yes,  young  man,  I  have  heard  about  you 
—  from  the  others  —  and  all  about  your  attempt 
to  enter  the  group.  It  was  foolish  of  you.  You 
should  have  come  to  me  at  the  beginning  —  but 
I  know  you  young  people  nowadays,  always  look- 
ing for  an  easy  way  to  do  everything.  But  let 
me  warn  you,  the  group  will  have  none  of  this. 
Those  fine  gentlemen  respect  the  old  traditions  — 
ah  yes,  the  old  traditions  that  encompass  and  give 


meaning  to  life.  Yes,  I  know  you  want  to  become 
a  member  of  the  group  and  that  you  have  used 
the  wrong  methods.  But  we  will  not  hold  that 
against  you — you  are  very  young.  It  is — of  course, 
— necessary  to  apply.  There  are  several  forms. 
I  don't  seem  to  have  any  with  me,  but  they  will 
come  to  you  in  time.  You  see  it's  really  quite  in- 
evitable and  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  I 
can't  tell  you  any  more,  for  you  see  I'm  not  real- 
ly in  the  group.  But  i  am  closely  connected.  I'm 
really  in  a  much  better  position  than  you,  and  I 
strongly  suggest  you  always  remember  that.  If 
I  choose,  I  can  help  you." 

Having  spoken,  Kruzzel  rose  to  his  feet,  seized 
his  briefcase  and  moved  out  of  the  cafeteria  with 
slow,  lumbering  steps. 

Weeks  went  by  and  still  John  received  no 
forms  or  other  material.  He  thought  of  going  back 
to  see  Kruzzel  again,  but  what  could  he  say? 
What  could  he  do?  The  group,  of  course  was  still 
standing  by  the  old  building,  the  left  wing  of 
which  had  now  fallen  down,  but  they  seemed 
much  further  away  now.  John  started  to  walk 
toward  them,  he  walked  for  hours  and  still  the 
group  was  no  nearer.  His  chest  was  rent  with 
pain  and  his  breath  came  in  short,  searing  gasps. 
He  thrust  himself  forward  another  few  steps  and 
then  collapsed. 

When  he  awoke,  a  girl  was  kneeling  beside 
him  holding  a  cold,  moist  cloth  to  his  temple.  He 
tried  to  speak  but  the  words  would  not  come.  The 
girl  looked  down  on  him  and  spoke.  "Do  not  des- 
pair —  I  go  for  help."  She  gathered  her  white 
robes  about  her  and  rushed  away. 

John  tried  to  rise  but  could  not.  A  great 
weight  seemed  to  press  down  on  him. 

The  girl  returned  with  twor  broad-shouldered 
men  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  local  peasantry. 
They  picked  John  up  and  carried  him  off,  follow- 
ing the  girl.  John  lost  consciousness  again  after  a 
few  minutes. 

It  was  daylight  when  John  awoke  in  a  strange 
bed  in  a  strange  room.  An  elderly  woman  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  beside  the  bed.  As  John  turned 
toward  her  she  said  "Rest,  my  son,  rest.  Greta  has 
gone  to  the  village  to  buy  food  —  Ah,  she  is  com- 
ing now."  The  door  swung  open  and  the  girl,  still 
wearing  her  white  robes,  entered  with  packages 
in  hand. 

The  days  passed  quickly  and  John  felt  his 
strength  returning  to  him.  No  longer  was  he  con- 
tent to  walk  in  the  fields  with  Greta  and  seek 
wild  flowers.  He  told  her  of  his  decision  to  return 
to  the  university. 

She  burst  into  tears,  "Please,  you  must  not 
go  —  they  will  kill  you!  Give  this  up  —  you  can 
only  destroy  yourself.  Out  there  they  are  plotting 
against  you  —  I  have  heard  it  in  the  village  — 
you  must  not  go  —  it  is  futile.  Stay  here,  with  us 
and  till  the  fields  and  wear  the  sheperd's  cloak. 
You  must  not  go." 


But  her  protest  was  futile.  John  left  the 
same  day  to  renew  his  inquiries.  Eventually  he 
learned  of  a  man  who  might  assist  him.  He  ob- 
tained the  address. 

John  stood  outside  the  great  house  and  rang 
the  bell.  Presently  a  tall,  thin  manservant  an- 
swered the  door.  He  had  the  gestures  of  an  auto- 
maton, not  a  man.  John  somehow  felt  that  his 
movements  should  be  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  gears  and  motors.  But  there  was  only  silence 
as  John  was  led  to  an  antechamber. 

"I'll  return  with  food",  said  the  manservant 
in  a  metallic  voice  and  marched  away. 

The  days  spent  in  the  anteroom  passed  slowly 
for  John.  Every  day  the  manservant  would  arrive, 
leave  the  food  and  depart  in  silence.  One  day  he 
did  not  come  but  instead  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  woman  in  grey. 

"Mr.  DeGrange  will  see  you  now,"  she  said. 

"He  certainly  kept  me  waiting",  John  replied. 

"You  fool!",  she  snapped,  Do  you  think  you 
are  unique?  You  are  only  one  of  many.  Some  will 
wait  and  they  shall  never  see  DeGrange.  Consider 
yourself  fortunate." 

John  was  ushered  in  the  large  office.  Behind 
the  desk  DeGrange  perched,  rather  than  sat,  on 
the  huge  chair  —  he  was  such  a  little  man,  thin 
and  short.  His  tiny  skull  was  completely  devoid 
of  hair  and  the  translucent  skin  stretched  tight 
over  the  bone  structure  of  his  well  formed  face. 
At  the  top  posts  of  the  chair  were  carved  two 
hunting  falcons.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  about 
to  leap  downwards  and  sink  their  claws  into  the 
tiny,  translucent  skull.  The  whole  office  seemed 
like  a  hostile  being  which  had  got  the  better  of 
DeGrange.  The  little  man  was  showing  signs  of 
physical  exertion  as  he  flung  his  arms  about, 
stuffing  papers  into  drawers,  cases  and  shelves. 
As  John  looked  about  him  he  could  see  paper 
everywhere  in  stacks,  bulging  out  of  cases,  heaped 
in  corners.  DeGrange  gave  a  short  stifled  gasp 
and  let  his  arms  fall  to  his  side.  A  few  papers 
fluttered  down  to  the  marble  desk  top,  settled, 
and  then  all  was  quiet.  DeGrange  was  sitting, 
clutching  the  arms  of  his  chair  —  his  eyes  were 
closed  —  he  seemed  to  be  counting  to  himself. 
John  stood  before  the  desk  —  he  suddenly  began 
to  feel  despair  and  shame  —  he  was  unshaven 
and  dirty  and  his  clothes  were  rumpled  from  days 
of  waiting  in  the  anteroom.  Now  he  wanted  only 
to  flee  —  to  return  to  Greta's  embrace.  But  hy- 
steria had  riveted  him  to  the  marble  floor.  He 
could  only  stand  there,  shivering  and  flushed, 
and  watch  the  elegant  miniature  in  the  neat 
tweed  suit. 

The  Empire  clock  on  the  marble  wall  recorded 
the  passing  of  three  hours.  Still  John  stood,  still 
DeGrange  sat.  Then  DeGrange  opened  his  eyes 
and  began  to  speak. 

"Dear  me,  I  must  have  drifted  off  —  so  many 
things  to  do,  you  know.  It's  the  plague  of  belong- 


ing  to  the  administrative  classes.  But  mark  you, 
I'd  have  it  no  other  way,  for  you  see  my  work 
brings  me  in  contact  with  the  group  and  the 
pleasure  of  associating  with  such  fine  gentlemen 
is  not  to  be  underestimated.  They  are  such  fine 
gentlemen  —  so  few  people  these  days  are  willing 
to  sustain  the  old  traditions.  The  people  are  talk- 
ing about  your  attempts  to  join  the  group  —  let 
me  warn  you,  young  man,  that  the  common  people 
are  all  opposed  to  you.  Some  talk  of  a  citizen's 
action. 

Personally  I  feel  that  you  are  not  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  group,  but  I  have  no  power 
to  stop  you.  Only  the  group  can  make  decisions, 
and  they  follow  no  pattern  comprehensible  to  us. 
Of  course,  it  makes  no  difference  what  they  decide 
for  they  are  always  right. 

Having  spoken,  DeGrange  handed  John  a  huge 
sheaf  of  papers  and  began  to  intone  with  a  vast 
Weariness,  "Complete  all  forms  using  pen  and  ink. 
All  copies  must  be  submitted."  Then,  as  promptly 
as  he  had  emerged  from  it,  DeGrange  returned 
to  his  trance-like  state  —  once  more  the  thin  lips 
began  to  twitch,  as  if  DeGrange  were  attempting 
to  speak  but  too  exhausted  to  expel  the  words. 
The  final  rays  of  the  extinguished  sun  caught  the 
purple  hue  of  the  stained  glass  as  they  filtered 
through  the  office  window.  They  shone  directly 
on  DeGrange's  head  and  gave  the  little  man  a 
quite  unnatural  look.  Consumed  by  horror  and 
despair,  John  fled. 

As  he  ran  to  his  home,  John's  bundle  of 
papers  seemed  to  grow  —  heavier  and  heavier  and 
increasingly  difficult  to  manage.  Past  the  univer- 
sity he  stumbled.  In  the  far  distance  he  could  see 
the  group  still  standing  by  the  remains  of  the  ram- 
shackle old  building  which  had  fallen  down  en- 
tirely. They  seemed  mere  shadows  in  the  night. 
He  paused  and  watched  them.  Even  from  so  great 
a  distance  it  was  still  possible  to  tell  what  fine 
gentlemen  they  were.  He  started  to  move  towards 
them  and  then  a  shaft  of  pain  driven  through  his 
whole  body  welded  him  to  the  ground.  The  moon 
coasted  behind  a  bloated  cloud  and  darknes  rush- 
ed down  from  the  sky. 

John  stood  alone  in  the  night,  fearful  of  the 
pounding  in  his  heart,  the  throbbing  in  his  head, 
the  rasping  of  his  breath.  On  hands  and  knees 
he  crawled  towards  his  home.  The  greatcoat  hung 
on  him  like  a  death  sentence. 

It  was  daylight  when  John  awoke,  lying 
cramped  and  sodden  in  the  vegetable  garden  be- 
hind his  home.  He  began  pulling  the  papers  from 
his  pockets.  He  could  not  read  the  documents  — 
they  were  written  in  a  language  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Hugging  the  papers  to  his  chest  he 
staggered  down  the  hill  to  the  university.  Far, 
far  away  he  could  see  the  group  standing  and 
talking.  One  of  their  members  seemed  to  have 
fallen  and  lay  crumpled  on  the  earth.  The  others 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  the  body. 


John  rushed  on  directly  to  the  foreign  lan- 
guage faculty.  He  made  an  appointment  to  see 
Dr.  Krismonth.  The  office  door  opened  and  John 
could  see  Krismonth  beckoning  to  him.  The  doc- 
tor was  a  large,  jovial  man  of  middle  European 
origin.  Simultaneously  he  laid  down  his  pipe,  rose 
from  his  chair  and  spread  his  arms  toward  John 
to  receive  the  bundle  of  papers.  He  began  to  speak 
in  a  booming,  cheerful  voice:  'Ah,  yes,  young 
man.  I've  heard  about  you.  I  knew  you  would  be 
coming  but  exactly  when  I  could  not,  of  course, 
be  sure.  Now,  let  us  look  at  these." 

Dr  Krismonth  looked  at  the  many  papers 
through  his  magnifying  glass.  Outside,  it  had  be- 
gun to  snow. 

"I  shall  certainly  be  pleased  when  you  have 
translated  these  papers  for  me,  doctor.  You  have 
no  idea  how  long  I  have  been  waiting  to  become 
a  member  of  the  group,"  John  said. 

"Become  a  member  of  the  group?"  Krismonth 
remarked  with  surprise. 

"Why  yes,"  replied  John,  "when  you  have 
finished  translating  my  application  forms  I  expect 
there  will  be  no  further  difficulty." 

"Application  forms?"  retorted  Krismonth  with 
a  harsh  laugh.  "These  are  not  application  forms, 
my  good  young  man  —  they  are  the  necessary 
warrants  for  your  arrest  —  for  treason.  I  see  that 
you  are  not  scheduled  to  be  arrested  until  two  in 
the  afternoon.  I  expect  you  will  be  on  your  way. 
Things  to  clear  up  and  so  on.  You've  not  got 
long." 

John  was  arrested  at  two  in  the  afternoon  by 
a  squad  of  twelve  uniformed  men.  As  he  was  be- 
ing marched  to  the  prison,  he  thought  he  could 
see  the  group  over  to  the  North-East.  They  were 
standing  and  talking  to  one  another.  The  snow 
drifts  had  almost  buried  them. 

After  his  trial,  John  was  sentenced  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. During  his  last  hour  he  received  a  visitor 
in  his  cell,  a  young  man  immaculately  dressed  in 
evening  clothes  He  had  the  bearing  of  a  very  fine 
gentleman.  He  slowly  removed  his  gloves  as  he 
spoke  to  John. 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have 
been  accepted  to  the  membership  of  the  group." 

John  smiled  and  accepted  the  gentleman's 
handshake.  "I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  this  de- 
cision," John  replied.  "Now  my  death  shall  have 
meaning." 

—  Ted  Harvey 

CHILD 

Child,  you  are  silent  as  a  star 
your  eyes  are  like  raindrops 
your  throat  was  a  bird  in  paradise. 
Child;  you  who  sit  by  a  pool 

counting  lilies  of  another  world. 

—  Leonard  McHugh 


GRIM  FAIRY  TALE 

As  I  was  walking  through  the  woods 

I  met  a  little  gnome; 

He  sat  beneath  a  toadstool, 

His  happy  little  home. 

His  little  coat  was  scarlet, 

His  shoes  as  green  as  trees; 

He  wore  red  velvet  breeches 

Down  to  his  little  knees. 

He  said:  "I  paint  da  wainbow 

Wif  ickle  pots  of  dye, 

An'  darken  evwy  wain-cwoud 

That  dwifts  acwoss  da  sky, 

An'  wake  da  birds  at  morning, 

I  am  so  cute  an'  pert — " 

I  stamped  my  foot  and  squashed  him, 

The  sickening  little  squirt. 

—  ARGUS 

UNPOLISHED  DIAMONDS 

"Iago  questioned  him  in  a  horse  wisper." 

What  fascinating  imaginative  possibilities  stu- 
dents' papers  raise!  The  sentence  above  has  been 
tantalizing  my  imagination  for  days.  Was  the 
author  once  a  farm  hand  who  can  speak  with 
authority  on  the  way  in  which  a  horse  whispers? 
I  can't  recall  ever  having  heard  a  horse  Whisper; 
yet  surely  horses,  like  humans,  must  have  all 
sorts  of  secrets  to  convey  to  one  another. 

I  must,  of  course,  admit  the  possibility  that 
I  have  completely  misinterpreted  my  student's 
statement.  Perhaps  he  has  done  a  substantial 
amount  of  research  and  discovered  something  new 
about  the  locale  of  this  scene  in,Othello.  A  horse 
wisper  may  be  a  kind  of  brush  designed  to  curry 
horses,  but  I  have  unable  to  discover  that  the 
Elizabethans  or  Italians  actually  used  such  an 
implement.  It  would  inevitably  have  been  a  very 
large  wisper  if  both  Iago  and  Cassio  were  inside 
it.  Alternatively,  is  this  variety  of  wisper  a  large 
stand  of  grain  (from  which  straw  is  derived)  in 
which  horses  congregate? 

Another  student  has  forced  on  me  a  new  dis- 
turbing interpretation  of  both  Brabantio  and  Oth- 
ello: "...  marring  a  girl  without  her  father's 
permission."  And  I've  been  wondering  about  Oth- 
ello ever  since  he  said,  "I  am  haply  black  and  not 
as  young  as  my  courtesians."  The  world  of  com- 
merce has  obviously  had  its  impact  on  student 
thinking:  "Iago's  mind  was  encessantly  hoovering 
over  the  guter." 

Elsewhere  one  learns  of  those  sonnets  about 
unrequested  love,  of  Jonson's  habit  of  keeping 
his  valuable  papers  in  his  learned  sock,  of  those 
evil  angles  in  Faustus,  and  of  the  apparently  very 
youthful  Thomas  Gray  writing  about  The  Prospect 
of  another  Year  at  Eton  College. 


One  young  lady  effectively  stimulated  my 
imagination  by  writing  about  a  contemporary  poet 
who  had  "a  Hillish  sort  of  wife."  Did  this  phrase 
include  one  elementary  typographical  error,  and 
was  it  intended  as  a  comment  on  the  kind  of  life 
she  has  led  her  husband?  Was  the  poet  thus  pro- 
voked to  literary  greatness,  or  did  his  wife  stul- 
tify his  poetic  genius?  Imagine  my  disappoint- 
ment when  I  scouted  through  the  biography  from 
which  the  student  had  liberated  the  provocative 
phrase  and  discovered  that  the  word  "Beacon" 
should  have  preceded  the  word  "Hillish." 

A  marker  often  develops  a  real  interest  in 
the  scholastic  backgrounds  of  his  students;  one 

student  came  from  "   College,  a  very 

new  and  small  school  for  girls,  offering  almost 
everything."  Occasionally  one  raises  an  eyebrow 
even  higher;  one  of  my  students  wrote  that  he 
was  doing  research  "in  a  virgin  field,  pregnant 
with  possibilities." 

I  began  by  referring  to  a  student  comment 
that  has  intrigued  me  for  days;  I  conclude  with 
one  that  has  been  worrying  me  for  years:  "  .  .  . 
Hamlet  goes  into  his  act  of  being  mad.  He  walks 
about  the  castle  reading  poetry." 

—  R.G.  Lawrence 
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—  Brian  Sulsbury 

LIFE 

Frog  on  the  stump 
Burp  tumbles 
Free. 

—  Greybeard 


THE  MADMAN 

I 

A  cruel,  bright  world,  sighs  the  madman, 

Walking  in  his  garden; 

The  flower  he  picks  turns  chalcedon 

Within  his  needful  grasp, 

And  hard  white  quartz  daisies  blaze, 

And  ruby  hard,  the  rose. 

A  lapiz  lizard  by  the  fountain, 
Immutable  upon  a  rock, 
Watches  fragile  fingers  pluck 
Stone  lilies,  one  by  one: 
Exquisite  reptile,  sapphirine, 
Unwarmed  by  morning  sun. 

The  water  splinters  from  its  source 
In  acrobatic  dance. 

And  diamond  bright,  with  razor  slice, 
It  slits  through  thirsting  hand 
So  tenderly  exploring  such 
Ecstatic  radiance. 

The  madman  hums  a  thin,  cracked  song 

Walking  in  his  garden. 

The  emerald  bird  cannot  sing 

Because  its  beak  is  frozen, 

But  brittle  leaves  about  the  path 

Clap-clatter  in  the  evening. 

n 

The  madman  in  the  market  place 

Stares  with  puzzled  frown 

While  passers-by  walk  back  and  forth 

On  tight-ropes  spider-spun, 

And  each  with  grimly  balanced  grace 

Is  terrified  of  falling  down. 

Silver,  moon-sized  dollars  float 

Gently  through  the  air, 

While  tight-rope  people  snatch  and  catch, 

And,  laughing  wildly,  eat  them  up. 

At  each  step  the  madman's  feet 

Are  cut  by  broken  glass,  and  bead 

By  bead  a  rosary 

Is  patterned  from  his  blood. 

Ill 

They  put  the  madman  in  a  cage 
And  hung  him  on  a  tree, 
And  there  he  rocks  and  smiles,  for  on 
Each  branch  an  angel  stands, 
With  a  taper  in  its  hands, 
Guarding  his  bright  ecstasy. 

—  Itona  Murray 

WHITE  CROCUS 

A  winter  rain  had  caught  the  evening's 

pearl-glowing  light; 
In  webs  of  fine  grey  knotted  stems 
Drops  trembled  and  gleamed  star-white,  then  fell, 
and  were  lost  in  black  earth  and  night. 
In  rocks'  chill  shadows, 


Under  the  columns  of  oak  trees  that  rose 

buttress-like 
(Their  fan  forms  meshed  together,  making 

lacework  of  earth's  blackness 
Against  the  darkening  panes  of  silver  sky) 
From  rock  and  rain  in  the  hollows, 

pale  crocus  wings  were  formed. 

The  glow  of  snow  crystal  cloud  streaks 

in  unveiled  sun 
Shone  in  the  six  wings 

(Like  fine-fluted  shells  with  white  wave-crest's 

glimmer) 
Holding  a  three  pointed  star 
And  three  white  gold-burning  tapers 
That  quivered  in  the  spring's  sharp  wind. 

—  Anne  Hassen 

REVIEWS 

TAY  JOHN — Howard  O'Hagan 

Clarkson  and  Potter,  Inc.,  $4.95 

Published  some  time  ago  in  England,  Tay  John 
is  finally  available  in  North  America.  As  usual, 
Canada  is  the  last  to  give  recognition  to  the  work 
of  one  of  her  own  people.  But  perhaps  in  this  case 
her  tardines  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
O'Hagan's  book  touches  on  things  too  near,  almost, 
for  comfort.  The  author,  now  living  in  Victoria, 
writes  the  myth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  he 
knows  so  well.  The  hero  is  an  Indian  half-breed 
who  inherits  from  his  father  a  shock  of  blond  hair; 
his  name,  'Tay  John' — a  corruption  of  the  French 
trappers'  'Tete  Jaune'.  The  Athabaska  Valley  is  his 
home,  in  all  its  grandeur  and  shrieking  aloneness. 

The  book  begins  slowly,  in  a  style  recalling  the 
Old  Testament.  But  neither,  on  second  or  third 
thought,  is  an  adverse  criticism.  Part  I  of  Tay  John 
is  entitled  'Legend' — an  exploration  of  the  Indian's 
slowly  evolving,  ever  cloudy,  often  gloomy  app- 
roach to  life.  The  link  with  Hebraic  legend  through 
style  throws  wide  the  seeming  limits  of  the  Rockies. 
Tay  John  himself  is  never  revealed  to  us:  we  know 
only  that  for  a  time  he  was  revered  as  a  god  by 
the  Indians,  that  he  was  eventually  cursed  by  the 
same  people;  that  stories  of  his  appearances  be- 
came legends  to  be  exchanged  between  strangers 
throughout  the  frontier;;  that  he  found  love,  to 
have  it  elude  him;  and  that  always  he  was  feared, 
even  as  he  feared  himself. 

You  will  lose  something  of  yourself  in  the  read- 
ing of  Tay  John,  but  you  will  gain  something  of 
another  kind,  a  feeling  approaching  mysticism, 
mysticism  of  the  waste  and  richness,  of  the  futility 
and  purpose  of  life.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  sound- 
ing esoteric,  although  'esoteric'  is  the  last  word 
one  would  use  in  describing  Mr.  O'Hagan's  book. 
If  fatalism  and  mysticism  can  meet,  they  are 
brought  together  here  in  the  legend  of  Tay  John. 
And  legend  usually  lies  close  to  the  real. 

—  Anne  Mayhew 


HARRY  VERNON  AT  PREP. —  Frank  Smith 

Signet,  1960.  35  cents. 

The  subtitle  of  Harry  Vernon  at  Prep  ad- 
mirably indicates  the  serio-comic  tone  of  the  story: 
This  is  "one  hell  of  a  serious  book."  The  author, 
after  flexing  his  muscles,  delivers  a  salvo  of 
witty,  ironic,  and  devastating  punches  at  pseudo- 
intellectualism  in  general  and  at  the  "Beat"  think- 
ers in  particular. 

Harry  Vernon,  a  B.A.  from  Harvard  and  sport- 
ing a  beard,  old  army  khakis  and  worn  tweed 
jacket,  is  on  the  road  in  true  beat  fashion.  A 
"bumming  hipster"  and  a  smooth  confidence  man, 
he  has  two  saving  graces:  the  ability  to  see  through 
and  demolish  sham,  and  a  sense  of  humor.  After 
lending  two  Ontario  policemen  a  "hot"  car — their 
own  having  broken  down  with  a  temporary  ail- 
ment which  Harry  is  able  to  cure — he  takes  off 
in  the  squad  car,  and,  after  some  amusing  adven- 
tures, arrives  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
There  he  meets  Carruthers,  an  egg-head  in  a 
"three-dollar  suit  .  .  .  that  you  would  only  find 
on  an  Ivy  League  campus  or  in  a  Seamans'  Insti- 
tute." To  hitch  a  ride,  Vernon  allows  Carruthers 
to  discover  him  reading  a  well-thumbed  volume 
of  Suzuki.  Startled  to  see  an  occidential  so  much 
at  home  in  oriental  letters,  Carruthers  is  eager 
to  make  Vernon's  acquaintance.  "I  see  you  are 
a  friend  of  No-Thought,"  is  his  opening  gambit, 
and  Vernon  has  caught  his  fish.  Once  on  the  road, 
each  begins  to  "snow"  the  other,  to  pontificate 
upon  the  mysteries  of  life  in  terms  of  the  phil- 
osophy which,  for  some  reason  or  another  is  dear 
to  the  cognoscenti  of  the  Beat  Generation,  Zen 
Buddhism.  Of  its  profundities  Carruthers  knows 
very  little;  Vernon  considers  it  amusing  tripe. 
When  the  latter  learns  that  his  benefactor  is  a 
teacher  at  Grey  Hall,  a  prep  school  for  the  sons 
of  American  aristocracy  and  that  he  yearns  to 
give  up  his  job  there  the  better  to  concentrate 
on  the  contemplation  of  life,  Vernon  encourages 
him.  And  the  result  of  this  chance  meeting  is  that 
Vernon  becomes  a  teacher  of  English  literature 
for  one  year  at  Grey  Hall. 

English  literature  may  recover,  but  Grey  Hall 
will  never  be  the  same  again  The  Beat  approach 
to  teaching  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated,  and 
during  Vernon's  stay  at  Grey  Hall  neither  the 
ivy  encrusted  faculty  nor  blue-blooded  student 
body  escapes  critical  scrutiny 

Harry  Vernon  at  Prep  is  not  a  faultless  book. 
Although  it  is  well  and  interestingly  written, 
like  many  another  satire  it  is  a  bit  too  long.  Never- 
theless, it  is  hard  to  come  by  a  more  amusing 
satire  at  such  a  reasonable  price. 

—  Brian  Sulsbury 


GREATNESS  AND  MR.  MILLER 

Although  it  was  four  years  ago,  I  can  still 
remember  vividly  the  Victoria  College  Players* 
theatre -in -the -round  production  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Miller's  The  Crucible.  It  struck  me  then  and  strikes 
me  now  as  the  finest  amateur  production  and  the 
finest  play  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  play  concerns  the  Salem  witch-hunts  of 
the  1660's.  It  was  written  shortly  after  Mr.  Miller 
had  refused  to  name  some  of  his  former  Com- 
munist friends  before  the  investigation  committee 
headed  by  Senator  McCarthy.  But  the  play  ig 
much  more  than  an  attack  by  analogy  on  the  late 
senator:  it  is  a  magnificently  absorbing  study  of 
fear,  power,  and  conscience.  As  with  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  Animal  Farm,  one  does  not  have 
to  know  about  the  McCarthy  purges  to  appreciate 
the  full  impact  of  The  Crucible.  Like  Orwell,  Miller 
has  abstracted  the  universal  meaning  of  a  signi- 
ficant theme  from  a  significant  incident.  Both  of 
these  works  will  probably  stand  the  test  of  time, 
and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  vast 
majority  of  so-called  "serious"  literature  of  this 
century. 

Therefore  I  had  great  expectations  of  the 
French-East  German  film  of  Mr.  Miller's  play  ad- 
apted by  Jean  Paul  Satre  and  starring  Simone 
Sigoret,  Yves  Montand,  and  Mylene  Dymengerot. 
My  expectations  were  not  fully  met  even  though 
the  movie  must  certainly  rank  among  the  finest 
ever  made.  Unfortunately,  the  version  that  I  saw 
had  thirty  minutes  cut  from  it  by  the  Quebec 
censor:  but  even  so,  much  of  the  blame  for  its 
faults  must  lie  with  M.  Satre.  He  chose  to  mini- 
mize vital  scenes  of  Miller's  play  (its  most  power- 
ful sequence — the  terrifying  wildfire-like  spread 
of  accusations  until  no-one  is  safe — has  been  omit- 
ted from  the  movie),  he  has  rather  unsubtly  over- 
emphasized minor  points  (such  as  anti-church-au- 
thoritarianism), and  at  times  it  is  not  hard  to  de- 
tect his  pro-Communist  biases. 

But  to  point  out  only  the  weaknesses  of  this 
film  is  to  do  it  a  grave  injustice,  for  it  contains 
some  superb  acting  and  direction.  Rouleau,  the 
director,  has  achieved  brilliantly,  a  feeling  of 
utter  poverty  in  the  harsh,  thought-controlled  so- 
ciety of  the  puritans.  The  scene  of  the  young 
girls  thoughtlessly  and  fiendishly  sentencing  in- 
nocent people  to  death  can  never  be  erased  from 
one's  mind. 

Of  all  the  movies  I  have  ever  seen  in  recent 
years,  only  Jules  Dassin's  magnificent  Christ  al- 
legory, He  Who  Must  Die  (coming  soon  at  the 
Plaza),  is  the  better  of  The  Crucible.  Both  should 
be  on  the  "must"  list  of  everyone  in  this  cul- 
turally-rather-starved city.  The  U.B.C.  Film  So- 
ciety, which  last  year  brought  us  Animal  Farm, 
hopes  to  present  an  uncut  version  of  The  Crucible 
at  the  Fox  during  the  third  week  of  January. 

—  Garry  Nixon 


Victoria  University  students  can  now  choose 
from  a  complete  selection  of 

VARSITY  FASHIONS 

From  the  BAYS  University  Shops, 
—  For  women — in  Sportswear,  2nd  Floor  — 
—  For  men — in  the  Men's  Shop,  Main  Floor  — 


INCORPORATED  2—  MAY  l«70k 

Shop  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 


Friday  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


Dial  EV  5-1311 


We  exchange  &  sell  Pocket  Books 
Magazines  etc. 


(1000  Fort  Street 


Phone  EV  2-8714 


FOX  THEATRE 


STARTING  NOVEMBER  24 
Peter  Sellers 

THE  MOUSE  THAT  ROARED 
Plus  the  Golden  Fish 

TICKETS   MUST  BE  PURCHASED  IN  ADVANCE  FROM 

THE  BOOK  EXCHANGE  1000  Fort  Street  THE  FOX  THEATRE 


SUNDAY  DEC.  4—1:30  p.m.  &  7:30  p.m. 

DEATH  OF  A  SALESMAN 

DEC.  4  at  3:30  p.m.  Pride  &  Predjudice 
DEC.  11  at  1:30  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 

OTHELLO  (Russia  1954) 


B.C.  SOUND  &  RADIO  SERVICE 


Custom  Car  Radios 
Record  Players 
Home  Radios 
Tape  Recorders 


Sale& 


and 


931  Fort  Street  (Opp.  Empress  Motors)  EV  3-4731 


EVergreen  4-3552 


FLORIST 

The  closest  to  the  college 


2043  CADBORO  BAY  RD. 
VICTORIA,  B.C. 


Just  enough  time  left  to  get  your  favourite 
photo  made  into  Christmas  Cards  — 

VICTORIA  COLOR  PHOTO 

Colour  Finishing  in  Our  Own  Laboratories 
Photographic  Supplies 


933  Fort  Street 


Phone  EV  5-5633 


The  Last  Word 

. .  .  in  satisfactory  shopping  year  in  and 
year  out  is  always  EATON'S  the  "store 
with  more".  A  typewriter,  a  T-shirt,  or 
toothpaste —  they're  all  in  your  convenient 
downtown  shopping  centre  .  . . 

EATON'S 


MARGISON  BROS.,  VICTORIA 


